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doctrine, were inclined to establish state school systems
and hold to the duty of providing and requiring elemen-
tary education at public expense. In this way the germs
of the modern tendency toward universal, free, and com-
pulsory education began to appear, although they did
not ripen until much later.
In the German states there were many illustrations of
the spread of elementary schools and civic control of
education. As a result of Luther's Letter to the Mayors in
1524, the city of Magdeburg united its parish schools
under one management and adopted the Protestant ideals.
So, in 1525 the school at Eisleben, organized upon a
Protestant basis (see p. 138), included elementary as well as
secondary work. Similar ideals and organization appear
in the provision for "German" schools in the "church
orders" sent out by Bugenhagen (see p. 139) to the
Protestant cities and states of Northern Germany.
A further step was taken in 1528 when Melanchthon
drew up a plan for schools throughout the entire Electorate
of Saxony. This, the first state school system in history,
was followed by one in Wiirttemberg, where in 1559 Duke
Christopher adopted an improvement upon the Saxon
plan, which called for a religious and elementary training
for the children of the common people in every village of
the duchy. Brunswick in 1569, and Saxony in 1580,
followed the lead of Wiirttemberg in revising their school
systems. Before the middle of the next century, a number
of other states of Germany, such as Weimar, Hesse-
Darmstadt, Mecklenburg, Holstein, Hesse-Cassel, and
Gotha modeled elementary school systems after those of
Saxony and Wiirttemberg. While the Catholics did not in
general maintain public elementary education, the Chris-
tian Brothers and others undertook a great work in this